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Los  Angeles,  Feb.  25,  1913 

Maj«  Robert  Mann  Woods, 

San  Diego,  California 

My  Dear  Major: 

This  is  to  express  to  you  the  thankb 
and  appreciation  of  the  official  family  of 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  your  kindness  in  participating 
in  our  Lincoln  day  program  at  Santa  Monica 
as  the  principal  speaker. 

I  heard  many  Fulton  County  visitors 
and  guests  from  other  counties  comment  on 
your  address,  and  one  and  all  they  had  only 
words  of  praise  for  it.  I  asked  several  how 
it  compared  with  other  Lincoln  day  addresses 
and  they  were  as  a  unit  in  pronouncing  it 
the  strongest  and  ablest  one  delivered  at 
either  of  the  proceeding  celebrations. 

For  myself,  I  put  it  down  as  a  classic. 
It  showed  study  and  preparation  and  a  deep 
insight  in  the  man. 

Sincerely 

C.  E.  SNIVELY, 

Secretary 


» 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Fellow  Countrymen:- — 

Here  where  the  mighty  waters  of  the  Pacific  lave  the  golden 
coast  of  the  loveliest  country  on  earth,  I  find  thousands  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Sucker  State.  Thousands  who,  having  accomplished 
various  grades  of  success  in  the  Prairie  State,  and  having  sought  in 
the  North,  East,  and  South  of  our  beloved  country  the  most  favored 
spot  to  pitch  their  tents,  have  found  here  in  this  golden  land  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  of  balmy  air  and  genial  sunshine  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden  that  can  be  found  on  earth,  have  made  homes  of 
beauty  anfl  comfort  and  luxury  and  rest,  and  are  living  ideal  lives  of 
usefulness  and  duty  and  pleasure  and  well  earned  repose. 

Friends  from  the  dear  old  State  of  Illinois,  I  greet  you  here  on 
this  birthday  of  the  noblest  man  who  ever  blessed  the  earth  with  his 
presence.  He  who  served  our  State  and  our  Country  so  well,  and 
so  gloriously.  * 

To  be  the  great  apostle  of  freedom  for  the  people  of  the  Northern 
states  and  fight  their  battle  in  the  great  series  of  debates  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  then  be  defeated  for  United  States  Senator  by  him: 

To  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  conduct  the  country  successfully  through  the  great- 
est war  that  was  ever  waged  on  earth: 

To  see  the  Union  victorious  and  the  flag  preserved  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  star;  and  at  the  last  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  bullet  of 
an  assassin- — such  was  the  fate  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

To  be  wafted  through  the  cerulian  blue  to  heaven,  there  to  occupy 
the  brightest  and  most  glorious  page  in  the  history  of  his  country  for 
all  time  to  come — such  is  the  apotheosis  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

To  this  intelligent  audience  it  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the 
lowly  birth  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  February  12, 
1809,  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  which  this  humble  family  endured; 
the  removal  to  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  when  the  boy  was  seven 
years  old  and  the  death,  two  years  afterward,  of  his  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln;  but  I  must  mention  that  it  was  the  boy  Abraham  who, 
three  months  afterwards,  secured  the  services  of  the  traveling  preacher 
to  preach  his  mother's  funeral  sermon. 

In  1820  Thomas  Lincoln  went  back  to  Kentucky  and  married  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston,  a  widow  with  three  children,  and  this  move  was  a 
benison  to  the  lonesome  boy.  The  new  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  thrifty 
woman  of  strength  and  determination.  The  earthen  floor  of  the 
cabin  was  replaced  by  one  of  boards  and  the  roof  was  made  to  shed 
the  rain.  Plates  and  knives  and  forks  appeared  and  chairs  and  bed- 
steads.    Thomas  Lincoln's  home  ceased  to  be  a  poverty-stricken  hovel. 

The  few  books  that  the  youthful  Lincoln  had  to  read  were  said 
to  be  the  Bible,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Weems'  Life 
of  Washington  and  Aesop's  Fables.  Let  us  all  be  thankful  for  that 
volume  of  Aesop's  Fables.  Another  book  which  few  boys  would  read, 
but  which  young  Abraham  studied  with  absorbing  interest,  was  "The 
Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,"  which  belonged  to  the  town  constable. 
If  any  boy  15  years  old  in  this  audience  has  read  the  "Revised  Statutes 
of  California,"  let  him  raise  his  hand. 

In  1816  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state, 
after  a  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery  carried  on  in  every 
township  in  the  Territory — though  slaves  were  still  held  in  Indiana 
until  1821.  During  this  excitement  in  Indiana  and  the  same  state  of 
affairs  in  Iillinois,  which  was  admitted  in  1818,  Mr.  Lincoln  must 
have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  liberty  which  he  held 
ever  afterward. 

His  first  glimpse  of  the  outside  world  occurred  in  1831,  when  he 
went  on  a  flatboat  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he  saw  a  slave  auction  and 
negroes  being  shipped  away  in  a  chain  gang,  and  he  expressed  him- 
self strongly  on  the  subject.  His  soul  revolted  at  the  sight.  He 
said  if  he  ever  got  the  chance  he  would  hit  slavery  and  hit  it  hard. 
He  got  that  chance  when  he  struck  the  shackles  from  four  million 
slaves. 


Abraham  Lincoln  became  an  Illinoisan  in  1830  at  the  age  of  21 
years  and  this  gave  him  his  first  chance  in  life.  Well,  coming  to 
Illinois  gave  many  of  us  our  first  chance  in  life.  His  life  at  New 
Salem  is  known  to  many,  his  Ann  Ruthledge  episode,  store  keeping 
and  his  rail  splitting,  but  his  first  entry  into  public  life  is  of  interest. 

And  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  of  this  audience  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  pronouncement  in  Illinois  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  was  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  1836,  when  he  first  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  he  issued  an  announcement  in  which 
he  said  "I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage  who  pay 
taxes  or  bear  arms   (by  no  means  excluding  females)." 

But  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to  the  General  Assembly  gave  him  an- 
other opportunity  to  prove  his  manliness,  and  his  outspoken  advocacy 
of  freedom  for  the  slave. 

This  legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution,  unanimously  in  the 
senate,  and  with  but  five  opposing  votes  in  the  house,  "highly  disap- 
proving of  abolition  societies"  holding  that  ''the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  is  secured  to  the  southern  states  by  the  Federal  Constitution" 
and  that  the  Government  could  not  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  against  the  consent  of  the  people  of  that  District. 

Two  men  in  that  legislature  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  against 
that  overwhelming  majority  and  protest  in  writing,  and  had  their 
protest  spread  on  the  records  of  the  House,  Messrs.  Dan  Stone  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  They  asserted  that  slavery  was  founded  on  both 
injustice  and  bad  policy.  They  were  opposed  to  the  promulgation  of 
abolition  doctrines  because  that  increased  the  evils  of  slavery.  They 
believed  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  that  the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised  ex- 
cept at  the  request  of  the  people  of  that  district. 

To  explain  the  mildness  of  this  protest  let  me  say  that  it  was 
made  during  the  dark  ages  of  the  world.  There  were  no  steamboats, 
no  railroads,  no  telegraphs,  no  telephones,  no  gas,  no  kerosene  oil, 
no  electric  lights — the  general  intelligence  of  the  world  was  best 
illustrated  by  a  tallow  dip — one  candle  power. 

That  was  the  time  when  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  tried  to  print  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  at  Alton.  His  presses  were  three  times  destroyed  and 
thrown  into  the  Mississippi  river  and  he  was  murdered  for  saying  that 
men  ought  to  be  free!  My  uncle,  Cunningham  Woods,  attending 
Shurtleff  College  at  Upper  Alton  was  one  of  the  men  trying  to  de- 
fend Lovejoy. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1840,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  had  the 
fearlessness  to  speak  out  against  an  overwhelming  majority.  Judge 
Douglas  had  secured  the  philandering  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  addition  of  five  more  judges  in  order  that  the  alien  vote  could  be 
secured  by  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Colonel  Edward 
D.  Baker,  afterward  so  prominent  in  this  State,  made  a  public  pro- 
test against  the  proceeding. 

At  another  time  during  the  session  Mr.  Lincoln  was  obliged  to 
stand  alone  against  all  his  colleagues,  who  were  undertaking  to  use 
unfair  means  to  remove  the  State  Capital  from  Vandalia  to  Spring- 
field; and  at  the  conclusion  of  an  all-night  caucus,  made  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  powerful  speeches  of  his  life,  concluding  as  follows: 

"You  may  burn  my  body  to  ashes  and  scatter  them  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  you  may  drag  my  soul  down  to  the  regions  of  dark- 
ness and  despair  to  be  tormented  forever,  but  you  will  never  get  me 
to  support  a  measure  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong,  although  by  doing 
so  I  may  accomplish  that  which  I  believe  to  be  right." 

I  mention  these  things  to  show  the  bravery,  the  intrepidity  and 
the  self-confidence  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  that  from  his  very  first  entry  into 
public  life  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions;  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  the  most  overwhelming  majorities  when  he  knew 
himself  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  first  to  favor  a  public  school  system 
in  Illinois,  and  in  the  legislature  of  1840  offered  the  first  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  examination  of  school  teachers. 


/" 


Now  comes  the  campaign  of  1840 — "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too" — 
for  the  election  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one 
of  the  five  presidential  electors,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  par- 
ticipants in  that  memorable  campaign. 

In  1844  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  presidential  elector  on  the  Whig 
ticket  and  this   campaign  developed   the  great  anti-slavery   agitation. 

In  1846  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig  and 
pronounced  anti-slavery  man. 

Do  not  these  events,  and  the  prominent  participation  in  all  of 
them  disprove  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to 
the  presidency  in  1861  as  an  obscure  man?  This  history  shows  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  foremost  in  every  political  campaign  in  Sangamon 
County,  at  Springfield  and  in  that  Congressional  District  from  1836 
until  his  election  to  Congress  made  him  a  national  character. 

He  was  not  unknown. 

He  had  made  good  wherever  he  was  given  opportunity: 

His  wonderful  ability  was  recognized  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
state. 

His  associates  were  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  Col. 
John  J.  Hardin,  Major  John  T.  Stuart,  Gen.  James  Shields,  O.  H. 
Browning,  Gov.  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  Gov.  Ford,  U.  F.  Linder,  Judge 
Stephen  T.  Logan,  Wm.  L.  D.  Ewing,  Gen.  John  A.  McClernand,  John 
Logan,  father  of  General  John  A.  Logan,  Robert  M.  Cullom,  father 
of  Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  the  most  powerful  coterie,  Whig  and 
Democratic,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Next  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Lincoln  was  the  best  known  man  in  the  state. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  very  carefully  on  a  phase  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
life  which  has  been  so  unwarrantably  misrepresented  by  people  who 
delight  in  exaggerating  conditions  in  order  to  make  their  writings 
brilliant  and  effective. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  "The  Crisis",  Mrs.  Mary  Shipman  An- 
drews in  "The  Silent  Tribute"  and  other  similar  writers  have  taken 
pains  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  appear  as  an  uneducated  man,  deficient  in 
culture,  rude  in  speech,  lacking  the  courtesies,  the  elegant  phrases 
usual  in  polite  society.      Why,  he  was  a  leader  in  polite  society. 

Let  me  read  an  invitation  to  a  party  at  Springfield:  "The  pleasure 
of  your  company  is  respectfully  solicited  at  a  Cotillion  Party  to  be 
given  at  the  American  House,  on  tomorrow  evening  at  7  o'clock  p.  m., 
Dec.  16,  1839."  This  is  signed  by  N.  H.  Ridgely,  J.  A.  McClernand, 
Robert  Allen,  S.  A.  Douglas,  W.  S.  Prentice,  N.  W.  Edwards,  J.  F. 
Speed,  J.  Shields,  E.  D.  Taylor,  M.  Eastman,  J.  R.  Diller,  A.  Lincoln, 
Managers. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  at  that  party  said:  "The  only  thing  we 
girls  had  against  Mr.  Lincoln  was  that  he  always  attracted  a  crowd  of 
men  around  him."  But  I  read  this  invitation  to  show  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  best  people  in  Springfield. 

I  have  carefully  looked  up  the  "writings  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  I  can- 
not find  a  single  ungrammatical  sentence,  and  I  find  a  vocabulary  as- 
tonishing in  its  volume.  The  tautology  in  the  above-mentioned  invi- 
tation is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
I  find.  On  the  contrary  I  find  Mr.  Lincoln's  language  "a  well  of 
English  pure  and  undefiled"  showing  a  degree  of  culture  and  a  wealth 
of  imagery  and  expression  seldom  found  in  the  letters,  speeches  and 
state  papers  of  any  of  our  great  statesmen. 

Every  man  is  self  educated,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  our  most 
shining  examples  of  successful  education1. 

I  dismiss  with  slight  comment  any  insinuation  of  vulgarity  and 
I  deny  with  positive  assertion  of  untruthfulness  any  charge  of  obscenity 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  stories.  I  have  heard  the  fine  recital  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Stories,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Winfield  Scott  Kidd,  Crier  of  the  Court,  and 
have  enjoyed  their  wonderful  wit  and  wisdom;  have  admired  Mr. 
Lincoln's  command  of  sharp  satire,  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
and  his  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous  shown  in  those  stories,  but  I  un- 
hesitatingly claim  that  his  was  the  cleanest  mind  and  the  purest  heart 
of  any  statesman  of  his  time. 


I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  point  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Andrews 
in  her  description  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address.  I  suppose  that 
for  elegance  of  diction,  for  perspicacity  in  treatment,  for  lofty  periods 
of  eloquence,  for  profound  statement  of  grand  events  in  history,  for 
histrionic  perfection  in  delivery,  there  was  never  a  greater  nor  more 
magnificent  oration  delivered  before  the  American  people  than  that 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett;  but  when  the  great  heart  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  poured  forth  in  his  sublimely  simple  address,  when  the  in- 
most soul  of  the  man  was  exhibited  to  the  world  in  those  well  chosen 
words  and  the  intelligence  of  the  country  grasped  their  meaning,  there 
came  a  thrill  which  permeated  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
world  and  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  that  animates  the  sons  of 
God,  who  execute  His  will  on  earth. 

Mr.  Everett  said  "My  speech  will  soon  pass  from  the  minds  of 
men  but  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  will  live  forever." 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  the  widow  who  lost  five 
sons  in  the  war  has  been  framed  and  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  great 
English  University  at  Oxford  as  a  specimen  of  the  purest  English 
diction  extant. 

The  great  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  1858  was  na- 
tional in  its  scope  and  effect.  Here  were  the  two  master  minds  of 
the  republic  threshing  out  before  the  people  the  momentous  questions 
the  decision  of  which  was  to  affect  the  nation  in  all  coming  years. 
The  Cooper  Institute  speech  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  asserted  that  this 
nation  could  not  permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free;  the 
squatter  sovereignty  doctrine  evolved  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  strug- 
gle; the  Dred  Scott  decision  that  the  Constitution  protected  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves  on  every  inch  of  United  States  soil;  and  the  demand 
of  the  South  for  the  obedience  of  the  North  to  the  fugitive  slave  law 
— all  these  were  the  momentous  questions  which  were  laid  before  the 
American  people  in  this  great  debate.  Their  decision  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860  solved  the  problem  of  Southern  supremacy 
in  the  nation,  and  gave  the  South  excuse  for  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, the  result  of  which  conflict  has  decided  the  course  of  this 
nation  and  has  given  us,  in  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  "liberty 
and  union,  now  and  forever,   one  and  inseparable." 

Throughout  these  great  movements  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
central  figure,  fixing  his  status  for  all  the  years  to  come  as  the  great- 
est American  citizen  of  his  age  and  of  all  the  ages. 

I  heard  the  debate  at  Galesburg,  and  spent  that  evening  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  entertained  at  Mayor  Saunderson's  home, 
opposite  our  house.  I  was  so  enraptured  by  his  eloquence  and  charmed 
by  his  personality  that  I  followed  him  to  Monmouth,  two  days  after- 
ward, and  heard  his  address  there,  also.  I  speedily  adopted  his  prin- 
ciples as  my  own,  and  when  two  years  afterward,  my  brother-in-law, 
editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  (Mr.  Lincoln's  mouthpiece  during 
the  campaign)  made  arrangements  for  me  to  study  law  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  I  was  elated.  One  of  the  disappointments  of  my  life  was 
that  I  never  had  that  privilege,  because  before  I  could  get  to  Spring- 
field Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  President.  However,  I  studied 
with  Mr.  Milton  Hay  and  Mr.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  both  of  whom  had 
been  students  with  Mr.   Lincoln. 

And  now  came  the  crucial  test  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  greatness. 
We  can  measure  his  greatness  somewhat  by  contrasting  him  with  some 
of  his  contemporaries. 

His  cabinet  failed  him. 

William  H.  Seward,  his  principal  competitor  for  the  nomination, 
proved  to  be  a  clerk  and  a  schoolmaster. 

Simon  Cameron  was  soon  snuffed  Out  by  his  own  insignificance. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  was  blest  in  his  successor,  Hon.  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  whom  no  other  man  on  earth  would  have  appointed  under 
the   same    circumstances,    but   who    proved    the   ideal    War    Secretary. 

And  even  Salmon  P.  Chase  proved  a  great  disappointment  to  his 


friends  politically,  although  he  made  a  good  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  other  cabinet  officers  never  again  appeared  above  the  po- 
litical horizon. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  rose  superior  to  the  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles that  confronted  him.  As  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  said  ''the 
South  had  controlled  the  Government  from  the  beginning."  The  men 
qualified  to  lead  the  North  had  not  been  at  the  head  of  federal  affairs. 
His  men  in  all  the  departments  were  new  and  untried  men,  and  each 
failure  reflected  on  the  Executive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  con- 
fronted with  the  Fort  Sumter  affair,  by  Mr.  Holt  who  was  still  acting 
as  Secretary  of  War.  To  show  the  strange  divergence  in  the  minds 
of  men,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  submitted  this  question  to  the  Cabinet,  each 
member  brought  in  a  different  solution,  and  here  again  the  mighty 
intellect,  the  sound  judgment  and  the  patriotic  heart  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  to  the  rescue.  "The  Star  of  the  West"  was  sent  into 
Charleston  harbor  in  an  attempt  to  provision  the  fort,  and  Governor 
Pickens  ordered  his  South  Carolina  militia  to  open  fire  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  The  great  guns  were  shotted  and  aimed  at  Fort  Sumter, 
the  laniard  was  pulled  by  the  foremost  traitor  to  his  country,  and  the 
boom  of  that  cannon  caused  a  reverberation  that  waked  the  echoes 
of  liberty  and  union  throughout  the  North,  and  a  million  men  sprang 
to  arms  to  guard  the  Union  of  our  Fathers. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  troops,  nor 
of  the  three  times  three  hundred  thousand  who  followed  each  other 
to  the  bloody  fields  of  battle. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  of  the  two  thousand  battles  and  skirm- 
ishes through  which  our  brave  boys  in  blue  bore  the  ever  glorious 
and   unconquered    banner   of   the   great   American    republic. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  glorious 
young  men  of  the  North  who  laid  down  their  lives  that  this  Union 
should  be  preserved,  nor  of  the  million  widows  and  orphans  left  to 
mourn  their  loss. 

But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  of  the  part  borne  in  that  conflict  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Of  his  unfaltering  trust, 
of  his  sturdy  determination,  of  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  toil  and 
labor.  Of  his  ever  rallying  courage  after  disheartening  defeats,  and 
of  his  unswerving  belief  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  in  its  ultimate 
triumph. 

I  have  said  that  his  cabinet  failed  him. 

I  now  say  his  generals  failed  him. 

To  call  to  your  minds  the  names  of  Generals  McClellan,  Meade, 
Burnside,  Hooker,  Pope,  Fitz  John  Porter  and  Fremont  is  only  to  re- 
call a  series  of  disheartening  and  disastrous  failures  which  weighed 
heavily  on  the  heart  of  our  great  president,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  can 
name  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Howard,  McPherson,  Logan, 
Merritt,  Wilson,  Farragut,  Porter  and  a  host  of  others,  who  never 
failed  in  the  storm  of  battle. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  recall  to  this  gathering  of  Illinoisans  the 
names  of  Grant,  Logan,  Palmer,  Oglesby,  Hurlbut,  Farnsworth,  Bev- 
eridge,  McArthur,  Giles  A.  Smith,  Prentiss,  Morgan,  John  E.  Smith, 
Ransom,  Smith  D.  Atkins,  Tillson,  Henderson,  Eugene  A.  Carr,  Rin- 
aker,  John  Cook,  E.  A.  Paine,  N.  B.  Buford,  P.  J.  Osterhaus,  John 
W.  Rawlins,  Wesley  Merritt,  Green  B.  Raum,  Edward  Saloman,  Joseph 
Stockton,  John  McNulta,  Charles  E.  Hovey,  Mulligan,  Tom.  Osborn, 
Ben  Dornblazer,  Ben.  Grierson,  men  whose  glorious  careers,  whose 
wonderful  bravery  and  intrepidity  made  the  name  of  Illinois  brilliant 
in  the  annals  of  the  great  war. 

But  as  the  years  of  the  long  and  bloody  war  went  on,  as  defeat 
after  defeat  became  the  fate  of  our  armies,  or  when  advantages  won 
by  victories  were  not  followed  up  as  they  should  have  been,  the  gloomy 
man  at  the  White  House  did  not  waver  nor  turn  back  in  his  course, 
but  with  unfaltering  step  marched  on  turning  from  an  unsuccessful 
commander  to  try  a  new  one,  still  hoping,  still  believing  implicitly  in 
our  ultimate  success. 

No   sketch   of   the   life   of   Abraham   Lincoln   would    be   complete 


which  omited  the  evidence  of  his  tender  heartedness  and  of  his  mercy. 
Of  the  over  two  million  soldiers  in  our  army,  from  first  to  last,  there 
were  of  course  some  whose  youth  and  inexperience  led  them  into 
wrong  doing.  How  many  who  slept  at  their  posts  and  were  con- 
demned by  Court  Martial  to  death,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  pardoned  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  know  that  in  every  instance  where  he  found  palliating 
circumstances,  he  gave  the  soldier  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  many 
a  weeping  mother  was  cheered  by  the  news  that  the  President  had 
pardoned  her  erring  boy. 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  had  three  years  in  which  to  work  out  his 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  South.  We  do  not  know  what  his 
plans  might  have  been,  but  knowing  him  so  well  we  know  it  would  have 
been  done  wisely  had  he  lived.  The  men  of  the  South  knew  full  well 
that  they  lost  a  true  friend  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  might  never 
have  forgiven  Jefferson  Davis,  the  great  instigator  of  the  rebellion, 
nor  Robert  E.  Lee,  whose  mighty  influence  took  Virginia  out  of  the 
Union,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Southern  army  would  have  found 
in  him  a  friend. 

But  the  greatest  drama  of  modern  times  is  past,  and  reviewing 
its  stirring  scenes,  its  great  events,  fraught  with  such  consequences 
for  the  weal  and  woe  of  individuals  concerned,  and  of  such  moment 
to  the  nation  itself,  we  see  on  the  one  hand  the  great  Northern  army 
returned  to  its  usual  avocations  of  peace,  crowned  with  the  laurel 
wreaths  of  victory,  its  generals  and  admirals  loaded  with  honors;  on 
the  other  hand  we  remember  a  magnificent  and  gallant  foe,  headed 
by  the  princely  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  James  Longstreet,  Gordon,  Bragg,  Pemberton,  Beauregard, 
followed  by  an  army  of  gallant  men,  never  excelled  by  any  army  of 
like  size  on  earth. 

And  now  we  look  on  the  Union  restored,  the  flag  floating  over 
every  inch  of  our  territory  and  the  re-united  nation  today  the  greatest, 
wealthiest,  strongest  nation  on  earth;  and  over  and  above  all  we  see 
the  form, of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  figure  of  modern  history, 
dear  to  the  memory  of  every  American,  revered  by  men  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  climes,  a  beacon  light  of  history,  a  shining  mark  for  emula- 
tion by  all  peoples  for  all  time  to  come,  and  our  only  regret  is  that 
he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the  full-rounded  fruition  of  all  his  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  the  great  country  to  which  he  gave  all  the  energies 
of  his  magnificent  manhood,  and  on  account  of  which  he  yielded  up 
his  life. 

"O  Captain,  my  Captain,  the  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 
But,  O  heart!   heart!   heart! 
The  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain,  my  Captain,  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung,  for  you  the  bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths,  for  you  the  shores  a'crowding, 
For  you  they  call — the  swaying  mass  their  eager  faces  turning. 
Here   Captain — dear   father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

You've  fallen  cold   and   dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  cold  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  or  will. 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won: 
Exult,  O  shores,  and  ring,  O  bells, 

But  I,  with  mournful  tread 
Walk  the  deck — my  Captain  lies 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 
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were  of  course  some  whose  youth  and  inexperience  led  them  into 
wrong  doing.  How  many  who  slept  at  their  posts  and  were  con- 
demned by  Court  Martial  to  death,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  pardoned  I  do 
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plans  might  have  been,  but  knowing  him  so  well  we  know  it  would  have 
been  done  wisely  had  he  lived.  The  men  of  the  South  knew  full  well 
that  they  lost  a  true  friend  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  might  never 
have  forgiven  Jefferson  Davis,  the  great  instigator  of  the  rebellion, 
nor  Robert  E.  Lee,  whose  mighty  influence  took  Virginia  out  of  the 
Union,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Southern  army  would  have  found 
in  him  a  friend. 

But  the  greatest  drama  of  modern  times  is  past,  and  reviewing 
its  stirring  scenes,  its  great  events,  fraught  with  such  consequences 
for  the  weal  and  woe  of  individuals  concerned,  and  of  such  moment 
to  the  nation  itself,  we  see  on  the  one  hand  the  great  Northern  army 
returned  to  its  usual  avocations  of  peace,  crowned  with  the  laurel 
wreaths  of  victory,  its  generals  and  admirals  loaded  with  honors;  on 
the  other  hand  we  remember  a  magnificent  and  gallant  foe,  headed 
by  the  princely  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  James  Longstreet,  Gordon,  Bragg,  Pemberton,  Beauregard, 
followed  by  an  army  of  gallant  men,  never  excelled  by  any  army  of 
like  size  on  earth. 

And  now  we  look  on  the  Union  restored,  the  flag  floating  over 
every  inch  of  our  territory  and  the  re-united  nation  today  the  greatest, 
wealthiest,  strongest  nation  on  earth;  and  over  and  above  all  we  see 
the  form, of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  figure  of  modern  history, 
dear  to  the  memory  of  every  American,  revered  by  men  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  climes,  a  beacon  light  of  history,  a  shining  mark  for  emula- 
tion by  all  peoples  for  all  time  to  come,  and  our  only  regret  is  that 
he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the  full-rounded  fruition  of  all  his  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  the  great  country  to  which  he  gave  all  the  energies 
of  his  magnificent  manhood,  and  on  account  of  which  he  yielded  up 
his  life. 

"O  Captain,  my  Captain,  the  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 
But,  O  heart!   heart!   heart! 
The  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain,  my  Captain,  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung,  for  you  the  bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths,  for  you  the  shores  a'crowding, 
For  you  they  call — the  swaying  mass  their  eager  faces  turning. 
Here    Captain — dear   father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

You've  fallen  cold   and   dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  cold  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  or  will. 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won: 
Exult,  O  shores,  and  ring,  O  bells, 

But  I,  with  mournful  tread 
Walk  the  deck — my  Captain  lies 
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ROBERT  MANN   WOODS 

FIRST  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


HEADQUARTERS,   BARTLESON    POST  No.   6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ILLINOIS 
GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


Joliet,  III,,  December  i,  1903. 

Comrades  : — 

At  its  meeting-  held  011  the  above  date,  Bartleson  Post 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  that  the  Post  present  the 
name  of  Comrade  Robert  Mann  Woods  to  the  Department  En- 
campment for  Department  Commander;  instructed  its  dele- 
eates  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  his  election,  and 
appointed  the  undersigned  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter. 

Comrade  Woods  was  the  coadjutor  and  advisor  of  Com- 
rade Benjamin  F.  Stephenson  in  originating  and  organizing 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  wrote  its  Declaration  of 
Principles,  its  Constitution  and  By-laws,  wrote  the  Charter  for 
Post  No.  1,  at  Decatur,  got  up  the  forms  for  reports  and  re- 
turns of  posts,  etc.  He  also  furnished  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  the  same,  for  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  in  organizing 
the  order  in  the  Western  states. 

He  served  without  any  pay  or  compensation,  devoting  his 
time  enthusiastically  to  making  the  Grand  Army  a  success. 

At  the  time  when  other  departments  claimed  priority  of 
-organization-;  the  seniority  of  the  Department  of  Illinois  was 
established  through  the  efforts  of  Comrade  Woods  after  ag- 
gressive contests  at  Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  Milwaukee,  and 


the  Department  of  Illinois  holds  the  right  of  the  line  at  all 
National  Encampments. 

From  the  day  O'f  its  birth  to  the  present  time,  Comrade 
Woods  has  been  a  constant,  indefatigable  and  determined 
worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  order,  ever  ready  and  willing  to  do 
anything  to  assist  his  comrades  in  every  way,  and  not  only  has 
he  been  ready  and  willing  to  do,  but  he  has  done  all  that  any 
man  could  do. 

Comrade  Woods  entered  the  State  service  in  May,  1861, 
in  the  Quartermaster  General's  office.  From  thence  he  went 
into  the  United  States  service,  mustering  in  troops.  From 
thence  he  was  promoted  into  the  office  of  Governor  Yates,  and 
from  thence  went  to  the  field  in  the  Sixty-fourth  (64th)  Illi- 
nois, "Yates'  Sharpshooters."  He  made  an  enviable  and  bril- 
liant record,  being  twice  brevetted  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  field. 

His  comrades  of  Bartleson  Post  request  a  recognition  of 
the  services  of  Comrade  Woods  in  the  field  and  in  the  order, 
by  his  election  as  Department  Commander. 

James  G.  Elwood, 
P.  C.  Hayes, 
U.  Mack, 

Frank  Clendenin, 
Ben j.  H.  King, 

Committee. 


